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VIRGINIA BRUSH, THE ABLE DECORATOR. 

By Mrs. Oliver Bell JBuk.ce. 

N ALL points of decorative art 
women, as a class, supersede 
men. In fact, the adornment of 
the home is the woman's field. 
The daintier sense in life be- 
longs to her, and combination* 
of colors are more fully under- 
stood, the placing of tints and 
tones, the selection of hues more 
rigidly exercised than in any 
other line in art. The woman 
of to-day seeks for herself a 
livelihood best suited to her 
Wfiitrm 17 XaSq ^Jl talents. She no longer stands 
aloof wondering by what means 
she can be a bread-winner, A 
profession is chosen, and, fully 
recognizing her powers on those 
lines, she works until a success 
is firmly attained. Among the artistic women who 
have succeeded, and are known as masters in the 
decorative sense, Virginia 
Brush may be said to be 
■one of the best, and has 
already become a power in 
the career she has chosen. 
This capable artist was 
born in New York City. 
Her parents were people 
of cultured tastes, so gave 
her a liberal education. 
At an early age she devel- 
oped the sense of form 
and color, and later on 
became a designer. 

In the embroidering of 
silks and satins she proved 
to be remarkably success- 
ful, not confining herself 
to any one device or plan, 
and so, when reverses of 
fortune and trouble came, 
and the time arrived when 
necessity made it advisable 
for her to strike out for 
herself as a money-maker, 
Miss Brush surmounted 
■ all difficulties, resolving to 
succeed if constancy of 
purpose was steadily exer- 
cised. 

Her first patron was Mr. 
Christian Herter, the well- 
known art dealer in fur- 
niture. By his excellent 
judgment and untiring in- 
terest the choice embroid- 
eries sold by his firm were 
designed and executed in 
Miss Brush's studio. She 
labored all day and far into 
the evening for effective 
designs in the furnishing 

of windows and doors, in applying simple lines of art 
on different textures, and in the giving of all draperies 
a special adornment not found elsewhere. Every cur- 
tain and portiere was a lesson in art, her employees 
giving their best efforts to make her work a success, 




After the death of her gocd friend, this artist resolved 
to adopt a broader field, ar.d, feeling more confidence 
in herself, she began interior decoration. 

At first the attempt was on])- a room or two. This 
plan was carefully studied, every detail strictly followed. 
It was a serious undertaking for an amateur, who had 
gained her point step by step. 

Then an entire house was offered, and by this time a 
certain system was devised, and that by a peculiar 
process- 
When an apartment was decided upon, the whole 
project was made clear by a series of water color 
sketches which had formerly been photographed in her 
mind. These aided her transactions immensely, giving 
her an admirable knowledge of the tones and tintsused, 
which, by simple and often inexpensive treatment, 
gained the effect desired. 

So, when a scheme in housefurnishing was on hand, 
Miss Brush, like a true artist, laid on paper a colored 
plan. 

She declares "at once that possibilities present them- 
selves, and in a glance takes in the situation." From 
the top of the house to the bottom each room she dec- 
orates according to the size, choosing for that particular 
place a combination of draperies, the covering of walls 
and floors, the selecting 
of furniture and general 
appointments. 

Of course her sugges- 
tions are submitted to the 
owner, and are capable of 
being modified if an ob- 
jection is raised, which is 
rarely the case. 

In some instances the 
woodwork of certain rooms 
is taken out for a more ar- 
tistic treatment, and broad 
sills put in to suit the pro- 
ject proposed. Doors are 
closed up,orelse curtained, 
or perhaps taken off to 
suit the exigencies in fur- 
nishing. She affirms that 
the one great fault in fur- 
nishing is an overdoing 
rather than an underdoing, 
that simplicity of style is 
one of the best decorative 
points, and there are tones 
and tints which, whatever 
the scheme, should be 
sparingly used. 

Miss Brush rather in- 
clines towards the light 
and airy French method, 
particularly for salons, 
drawing-rooms and bou- 
doirs, and says for these 
places delicate mauves, 
light greys and salmons 
should be combined with 
rare lace, and the markings 
of silver and gilt should 
be artistically treated. 
More than that, she asserts 
that all apartments should 
be treated according to the light, that the atmosphere 
should be studied, and harmony should act as a finishing 
touch in all ornamentation. 

In some cases this clever woman has equipped a 
house entire, even to the adjustment of the electric 
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Dining-room Designed by Virginia Brush. 



lights, the choosing of the linen and selection of the 
china, the upholstering of dressing-glasses, covering 
of tables and the like, and so well finished has it been, 
that the occupants have only to open the front door 
and find themselves settled in one of the most artistic 
of homes. 

Miss Brush believes that the entrance of a house 
should in its furnishing be an index to its character ; 
that a hall, if treated in a Colonial way, should appear 
as a historical study ; that a mistake is irredeemable ; 
that use should stand side by side with splendor, and that 
the home feeling should, however magnificent, be the 
prevailing atmosphere. Libraries, she considers, should 
be done in good old English style. Still, she asserts, 
every ro_>m is a rule to itself; that old, as well as new- 
fashioned, ideas can be substituted, provided they are 
artistic. 

But, after all, it is the heavy and light embroideries 
of this artist that are really her chef d ceuvre. 

In the dining-room of one of the Vanderbilt family 
the curtains and portieres show her skill in this direc- 
tion; also the homes of Mr. D. O. Mills and other 
well-known wealthy people. 

Miss Brush's place of business is high up in the Sloan 
Building, and is known as the Brush Decorative Studios. 
It is a commodious suite, with good-sized windows that 
face the great thoroughfare. In the reception-room 
are some good pieces of Colonial furniture, excellent 
china, and the general decorations that one sees in all 
these places. But near the door is the masterpiece 
of embroidery of which Miss Brush has much right to 
be proud. It is a curtain of surpassing beauty, ex- 
quisitely embroidered, in which Cupids, roses and deli- 
cately-tufted clouds form the scheme. It is of a design 
in which the lighter colors do splendid duty, and form 
for the whole a magnificent ensemble. 

Adjoining this room is the workshop, in which there 
are a number of employees. In there all designs are 
made. Curtains, portieres and draperies of all kinds 
are under process of completion. To one is given the 
shadings of buds and blossoms, to another the mark- 
ings of silver and gilt. If a flower device is to be cast 
for a special day, then a choice supply of flowers of the 
proposed plan are placed so that their natural tints are 
minutely copied. Every tendril is perfect: the tones of 



the petals and veining of the leaves 
are all there when the drapery is com- 
pleted. 

In Japanese designs Miss Brush ex- 
cels marvelously. 

In a curtain not long ago finished the 
dragon was splendidly depicted with all 
the gorgeousness of the East, combining 
those odd, fantastic figures quite equal 
to those of the finest importation. 

Miss Brush every year makes a trip to 
Europe of a few months. She calls it 
her "rest cure." This season the pre- 
served palm by her has been abund- 
antly used,' and forms for some of her 
schemes an able decoration. She gener- 
ally spends a few weeks in London, 
then on to Paris, and sometimes a week 
or so in Vienna. But in all of these 
cities she collects the newest of mate- 
rials — the fashions that prevail in fur- 
niture — and gathers everywhere the 
advanced decorations. 

In the busy season, when at work on 
a house, by nine in the morning she is 
on hand, directing her men here, order- 
ing them there, resolving that no pains 
shall be spared to please those who have entrusted their 
homes to her care. 

She well deserves the success she has attained in her 
chosen profession, and it has been well earned. Years 
of hard and steady labor have been brought to bear in 
bringing this about; we may add, that her unvaried 
good taste and her marked personality, that endear her 
to all she comes in contact with, have been strong fac- 
tors to this end. 




Library Designed by Virginia Brush. 



Her latest triumphs have been in the houses of Mrs. 
Josiah Macy, Mrs. John Martin, Mrs. Isaac Piatt and 
Mrs. L. J. Walker. These ladies no doubt would en- 
dorse at all times her genius for decorative taste. 

Miss Brush is a tall, handsomely-formed woman, with 
a merry laugh and a twinkle in her eye that tells you 
life is and will hold many joys for her, that the strug- 
gles of the past are over, and a broader future lies be- 
fore her, which in time will be fulfilled beyond the most 
sanguine of expectations, for she is a worker, a de- 
signer by nature — a colorist like that of the great 
students in art — and, above all, a helper to all women. 



